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HISTORY AND ART OF BOOKBINDING* 



III. 




j O one has arisen to rival the fame 
of Roger Payne, but England 
has produced many good bind- 
ers since his time. H. Walther 
followed in his steps, and did 
very good work. Kalthoeber, 
Staggemeier, H. Falkner, 
Charles Hering, John Whit- 
aker, and Charles Lewis are 
all names of note. Kalthoeber had the most distinctive 
style of all, and his bindings can be easily identified by 
the tooling on the back, which always took the form of a 
star or a circular ornament of some kind. He was 
chiefly noted for his Russia bindings, but there are 
some elegant specimens of his ornamentation of calf. 
Lewis was the reigning binder during the^ period when 
that strong wave of bibliomania which Dr. Dibdin com- 
memorated in his handsome books passed over Eng- 
land. It was Lewis and Clarke who bound nearly the 
whole of the Rev. Theodore Williams's fine library. 

Gosden was famous for his emblematical tooling for 
books on angling, Johnson was noted for his light calf, 
and many other binders have had their specialty. After 
Lewis came Clarke and Bedford, a firm which was 
afterward dissolved, and Mr. Bedford still lives to de- 
light the lovers of good binding. 

Although most of the English binders who have at- 
tained fame have been connected with London, there 
are a few instances of others who deserve some notice. 
Roger Ascham mentions Garret, a bookbinder at Cam- 
bridge in the middle of the sixteenth century. A few 
years later Dominick and Mills had gained such fame 
at the sister university that many Oxonians considered 
them superior to London binders. They appear to have 
been employed by Sir Thomas Bodleytobind his books 
on the recommendation of his librarian, Dr. James. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge have been noted for their 
distinctive styles of binding. One of the artists, to 
whom much of the good Cambridge work of the last 
century is due, was a binder named Dawson. Horace 
Walpole was told that the binding of vellum was better 
done in Dublin than elsewhere, and he was, therefore, 
anxious to have a good specimen sent to him. When 
the advice of the celebrated William Roscoe was asked, 
as to the binding of the valuable manuscripts at Holk- 
ham, he recommended John Jones, a Liverpool binder, 
as a fit man to superintend the work. 

The Ferrar family were not the only distinguished 
amateur binders. The celebrated Hon. Roger North 
was fond of the art, and William Hutton followed it at 
Southwell, Notts. It is said that we may add to this 
small list the illustrious name of the late Prince Con- 
sort. Michael Faraday never, probably, turned out 
any work of importance, but all binders must be proud 
to remember that the great philosopher was appren- 
ticed to a bookbinder in Blandford Street when only 
nine years of age. 

The two illustrations on this page represent fine 
specimens of English bookbinding from the collection 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I., who, like 
his father, was a liberal and intelligent patron of the 
bookbinder's art. The rose and prince's feathers are 
the characteristic features of the decoration. 

Since publishing that portion of Mr. Wheatley's lec- 
ture referring to the Italian contributions to the book- 
binder's art we have been favored by Messrs. Watson 
& Co. with the loan of a superb copy of the famous 
Grimani Breviary. This wonderful quarto is rich with 
curious full-page original paintings — some really admir- 
able — representing not only all the months but almost 
every important event recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments, and in the lives of the Martyrs. In the 
copy before us two of the original paintings are repro- 

* Abridged from the lecture of Henry B. Wheatley before the Society 
of Arts in London. 



duced and the others are reproduced in photographs. 
It is with the beautiful binding, however, that we have 
to do. Our illustration gives a good idea of it. The 
sides and back are of ruby velvet, and the deep border 




ROYAL ENGLISH BINDING. 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES, SON OF JAMES I. 

is of finely wrought bronze. The Breviary on the front 
cover bears the name of Dominic Grimani, a learned 
cardinal who was a great patron of art. It is said to 
have been written in 1475, and in 1604 bound by Ales- 
sandro Vittoria, of Venice. On the back cover is the 
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ROYAL ENGLISH BINDING. 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES, SON OF JAMES I. 

portrait of the Doge Antonius Grimani, under whom 
presumably the work was completed. 

Before passing to Mr. Wheatley's comments upon the 
present art of bookbinding we may pause to make a 



few general observations upon the subject. For the 
most part our modern bindings are hideous, and one 
longs to go back to the time when every book was 
bound in calf or sheep at the least, if it was bound ac 
all. Binders follow many very objectionable practices 
in binding books. It is quite impossible to persuade 
the ordinary binder, for instance, that there is any 
beauty in wide margins, nay in any margin. He ruth- 
lessly cuts off all such superfluities. According to his 
view the printed portion only should be left of the page, 
and where he is in doubt as to whether he has left 
enough margin he settles the question by cutting a line 
or two of the printing at the top and bottom. How 
many valuable books have been rendered valueless by 
the binder, no one can ever know. His enmity against 
margins is only equalled by his abhorrence of fly leaves, 
an abhorrence extending even to such useless things as 
title-pages. He argues perhaps that the world did very 
well without title-pages before printing was invented, 
and even for twenty or thirty years later, so that though 
he habitually preserves the title, more especially if told 
to do so, he thinks it a vanity. As to the half title, no 
persuasion can save it, and he looks on people who pre- 
serve the covers of books issued in covers, as simply 
idiotic. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie, in a recent publication, tells some 
amusing stories illustrating the prevailing ignorance on 
the subject of binding. He says : '■' Lately I had some 
volumes of a scarce though modern German book on 
Ilymnology bound. I had bought it in numbers, and 
gave directions that the green paper covers should be 
included in the binding. When the book came home 1 
found the binder had spared the front cover, but had 
taken off the other, though both front and back leaves 
had contained notices of the greatest importance. A 
still more melancholy example of the hopelessness of 
trying to resist fate's shears in those of the binder came 
before me recently. A gentleman who collected Bibles 
w r as greatly elated one day at finding a copy of one of 
the black-letter quartos with, as he expressed it, ' the 
rare sheet A before the title.' Bibliographers are in- 
scrutable in all their ways, and attach great importance 
to such external features. So he bought the book, 
though it was a poor copy wanting a leaf or two, and 
of a common edition. True, the ' rare leaf A' was in 
all probability unique, and the happy owner broke up 
another copy to make this one perfect, and took his 
treasure to a binder, charging him to spare no expense 
in covering it suitably. The result is too dreadful for 
words, and I cannot dwell on it. But the unfortunate 
bibliographer had gone to great expense, and had in 
return a very worthless book. One wonders whether 
binders keep albums of rare fly-leaves and title-pages. 
Another, and very similar case, is famous. A lady who 
had a nephew, wished as his birthday approached to 
give him a present. She knew that he greatly admired 
an old book in her library. It was the ' First Folio ' of 
Shakespeare, a very large copy in the original binding. 
She would give him this book, and thinking it looked 
shabby she sent it to her binder, who took off the rub- 
bed old calf, and put trie book into a neat half-binding 
of green roan, at the same time cutting the edges close 
to the text and gilding them. The lady's nephew found 
it difficult to express his thanks in suitable terms, for 
his chief, if not his only, admiration for the book con- 
sisted in its being one of the ' tallest ' copies in exist- 
ence. This story has, I believe, been often in print be- 
fore. But not long ago I knew an almost precisely 
similar case in which, however, it was only a Bewick 
which was mutilated -by being clipped close, title taken 
off as soiled, and the title of the second volume prefixed 
to the first. There is in fact a certain excitement in 
sending a precious book to be bound, and the most 
singular thing, one of the most singular things, indeed, 
in the history of human nature, is the constant persist- 
ence of binders in the same habits which, for hundreds 
of years have caused them to be universally reprobated 
by all right-thinking book collectors. Roger Payne 
used to boast that he bound books so strongly that 
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they might be laid down in a pavement, and the suffer- 
ing tribe of bibliographers retorted that his books were 
only fit for that position. But Payne did not cut a book 
if he could help it, and some of his modern disciples in 
' bibliopegistry ' are quite as careful. It is only the 
ignorant second-rate bookbinder who does the damage, 
but it must be allowed that whether owing to the large 
number of such binders, or to their amazing energy, 
the harm they do is enough for themselves, and for 
their more careful congeners too. ' ' 



THE ART OF THE 
SILVERSMITH. 



Mr. Feeney suggests that much benefit might accrue 
to the craft oy a national exhibition of plate similar to 
that held last summer at Amsterdam. He considers 
that there is ample material in England for the pur- 
pose, and that the only difficulty would be an embar- 
rassment of riches. 

The revival in England in painting, architecture, and 
many other arts evidently has not reached the silversmith. 
" There are few more distressing sights to the sensitive 
eye," says a recent writer, " than a sideboard set out 
with yachting or racing prizes. A * cup ' consists of a 
block of silver on which is a cast metal representation 



Lecturing re- 
cently at the rooms 
of the London Soci- 
ety of Arts on ' ' The 
Art of the Silver- 
smith, " Mr. W. Her- 
bert Singer said that 
in Germany some 
very fair work is be- 
ing produced, but 
chiefly of a heavy 
character, chased in 
the Renaissance or 
classical style. Italy 
and Spain are still 
clever in small ob- 
jects, and the latter 
country is particu- 
larly famous for her 
damascened produc- 
tions. France is de- 
serving of high 
praise for her nine- 
teenth century plate, 
the figures with 
which French artists 
enrich their work 
being admirably de- 
signed and modelled. 
But America, he 
said, is making the 
most rapid advance- 
ment in the art, and 
from her England 
has much to learn if 
not to fear. In Eng- 
land, he asserted, 
there is decadence, 
and this opinion is 
confirmed by a letter 
lately addressed to 
The London Times, 
by Mr. John Feeney, 
of Birmingham, who 
writes as follows of 
the present state of 
the craft : 

" The working — 
mainly through the 
general adoption of 
the electro-plated 
process — has dwin- 
dled down to so low 
a point that the art 
of silver-working is 
now practically con- 
fined to the fraudu- 
lent and profitable 
imitations of old 
wares. As to the 
1 testimonial ' variety 

of silver-work, where weight of metal is the sole cri- 
terion of worth, it is surely unnecessary to speak. I 
know of only one firm which, in spite of indifference 
on the part of the public, has worked its best to pre- 
vent the decadence of silver-working. It is perfectly 
useless, however, to urge upon manufacturers to em- 
bark in costly ventures in silver so long as the results 
are unsalable. The public must lead. Purchasers re- 
quire to be educated, in the first place, and these, once 
having learned to discriminate between good work and 
the mass of tawdry rubbish which now finds general ac- 
ceptance, will demand a different class of silver wares, 
with good designs honestly worked out," 



true alone in the superior designs observed now in bro- 
cades and damasses, but also in the less conspicuous 
articles of the toilette. Among these must be men- 
tioned the buttons." Le ' Boutillier & Co. show a num- 
ber worth study from the beauty and novelty of their 
designs. Bronze buttons exhibit a species of very effec- 
tive repousse work, which is first achieved with a die 
and afterward chiselled. One shows a ship, a sea, 
and a distant iceberg ; another a boar plunging through 
long grasses. Others copy Japanese designs in storks 
and cranes. These frequently appear in color on gilded 
bronze with tinted foliage. In other buttons a species 

of iridescence is 
given by means of 
acids. One so treat- 
ed is flashed with 
color which gleams 
like peacock's eyes. 




A NEW industry, 
the manufacture of 
articles of taste in 
sharkskin, was rep- 
resented at a recent 
industrial art exhibi- 
tion in Paris by some 
elegant cabinets and 
mirror frames inlaid 
with silver, which 
blends extremely 
well with the gray 
and white hues of 
the skin. 
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THE GRIMANI BREVIARY. BOUND BY ALESSANDRO VITTORIA, A.D. 1604. 

DRAWN FOR THE ART AMATEUR FROM A FAC-SIMILE COPY OWNED BY WATSON & CO., NEW YORK. 



Owners of car- 
pets or rugs of fine 
quality, but objec- 
tionable in point of 
taste, will be glad to 
know that leading 
houses are dyeing 
them to order in art 
colors. The pale 
Wiltons and Ax- 
minsters, in fashion 
a few years ago, 
take madder reds, 
browns, and fawn 
shades well, while 
the deep bronze, 
mottled carpets 
come out two shades 
of the same color, 
and the improvement 
is very satisfactory. 
People of taste are 
sending carpets and 
hangings to be 
dipped in similar 
shades, stipulating 
for fast Morris col- 
ors, which, so far 
from being difficult, 
are gained from old 
and durable dyes. 
The effect of plain 
dark carpets is very 
good, especially in 
rooms less than 
twenty feet square. 



of a cutter in full sail, or a stag after Landseer, but a 
long way behind, or a group of ill-modelled horses and 
jockeys. Of chasing and repousse work, as it was un- 
derstood by Cellini, our designers know nothing. Their 
most ambitious efforts resemble the Prince Consort 
Memorial or a wedding-cake indifferently, and their or- 
dinary works violate every canon of taste, and are so 
evidently only vehicles for the employment of so many 
ounces of metal that they do not come under the de- 
nomination of art in any sense." 



It is interesting to observe what rank the arts of de- 
sign are taking in the domain of dress. This is not 



A Philadelphia 
firm lately manufac- 
tured a few Ingrain 
rugs, with dropped pattern and border woven in one 
piece. Originally for crumb-cloths, but the demand 
for a really inexpensive rug light enough to handle 
easily, and the modest character of the designs, has 
led to a wider use of them than was anticipated. The 
size is about eight feet by twelve, and they are with- 
out seam, being woven on blanket looms. In fine 
Kidderminster, with good coloring and design, these 
might be most attractive, as they certainly are most 
convenient rugs, and the price (ten dollars) brings them 
within reach of all. A larger rug of the sort would be 
much more desirable than tufted carpets or mats for 
rooms in constant use. 



